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Pincers on Java 


Japanese troops closed in on Java 
in a pincers movement last week. 
(See shaded arrows on map above. ) 

U. S. soldiers and pilots arrived in 
time to join the defenders of Java. 
The United Nations fought grimly to 
hold the island, which is the most 
important of the Dutch East Indies. 
U. S., British and Dutch planes took 
to the air above Batavia, capital of 
the Indies, and Surabaya, chief naval 
base north of Australia. 

The Japanese poured troops into 
Bali, separated by a mile-wide strait 
from Java. Japanese also landed on 
Timor, only 400 miles from Austra- 
lia. Japanese parachutists took over 
Sumatra, after the Dutch had de- 
stroyed valuable oil wells at Palem- 
bs ing. 

Why do the Japanese want Java? 
It is the he ~adquarters of the United 
Nations, and one of the richest is- 
lands in the world. Quinine, tea, cof- 
sugar, and rubber some of 
its products. 

Modern roads and communica- 
tions link the towns of the island. Be- 
fore the German invasion of the 
Netherlands in 1940, a regular week- 
ly air ran from Batavia to 
Amsterdam in Holland. 

If the Japanese get control of Java, 


tee, are 


service 





they will have a large springboard 


for their attack on Australia. (See 
Australia article on page 4.) 

The defenders of Java needed 
more reinforcements. One U. S. pilot 
in Batavia, Ensign Edgar F. Hazle- 
ton, Jr., summed up the position of 
the United Nations. He telephoned 
his parents on Long Island, N. Y., 
and said, “I’m sure we can hold out 
if America will se rm us more planes.” 

Units of the U. S. and Dutch fleets 
attacked Japanese ‘transports, sinking 
several more shiploads of invaders. 

American troops also arrived in 
Australia, to help in the defense of 
that continent. Japanese raiders flew 
over the naval base at Port Darwin, 
on Australia’s north coast. Bombs 
damaged the harbor and-airfield. 

Why the United Nations Need 
Java. Java is also important because 
it keeps back the Japanese from the 
Indian Ocean. 

If the Japanese could send their 
ships through the Indian Ocean, they 
would be able to join hands with the 


Germans. Hitler could try to drive 
east to meet them. 
Their meeting would give Hitler 


materials from the Far East. 
Japan would get German manufac- 
tured goods. 
British and American 
Germany useless. 


raw 





This would make the . 
blockade of 








Changes Are Made 
In British Cabinef 


There was a shakeup in the British 
cabinet last week. Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill added new mem- 
bers, and dropped old members. 

One of the new members is Sir 
Stafford Cripps, Britain’s ambassador 
to Russia in 1941. Sir Stafford now 
becomes leader of the House of 
Commons, where he will answer 
questions when the Prime Minister 
is absent. 

Another important new member is 
Sir James Grigg, who was made War 
Secretary. Sir James has been a civil 
servant for 29 years. This is the first 
time a civil servant was named to 
head his own department in the 
cabinet. The new War Secretary is 
known as “the toughest man in the 
civil service.” 

The Prime Minister made _ the 
changes in response to popular de- 
mand. The British people did not 
like the way the cabinet was run- 
ning the war. They were — 
eager for a change after the fall of 
Singapore, and the escape of Ger- 
man warships through the Strait of 
Dover. 

Lord Beaverbrook was dropped 
from the cabinet as Minister of Pro 
duction. He will come to Washing 
ton to help the United Nations plan 
their war policy. Two other cabinet 
members who were dropped are Sir 
Kingsley Wood and Arthur Green 
wood. 


Mrs. Roosevelt 
Resigns from OCD 


Mrs. Roosevelt resigned last week 
from the Office of Civilian Defens« 
She was head of the Community and 
Volunteer Participation Division. 

James M. Landis, new director o! 
the OCD, expressed appreciation fo 
her “vision and energy.” Mr. Landis 
former dean of the Harvard Lav 
School, is reorganizing the OCD pr: 
gram. He said that “the main em 
phasis of work will be on strengthe: 
ing air raid warden services an 
civilian protection in regions which 
are likely to be bombed. 
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CARTOON OF THE WEEK 


ALASKA ROAD- 
SHORTEST ROUTE 
TO JAPAN, 
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Talburt in Pittsburgh I 


The Road Hog! 


9,000,000 Register 
In ‘Father-Son’ Draft 


In America’s third nation-wide 
lraft, on Feb. 16th, 9,000,000 men 
registered for military service. They 
vill soon be given numbers to be 
y lot. This will determine 
he order in which the men will be 
led by their local draft boards. 

Those who registered on Feb. 16th 
vere men between the ages of 20 
nd 44. In some cases, fathers and 
ns both registered. Because of this, 
the new list was called “the father- 


lrawn by 


m draft.” 
This new registration, the first 
nee the attack on Pearl Harbor 


Dec. 7th, raised the total registered 
manpower of the nation to about 
27,000,000. 

\ large percentage of this number 
vill never be ordered into the Army. 
Men with dependents, physical 

indicaps, and those engaged in 
mportant defense jobs, will be de- 
ferred (their time for serving in the 
\rmy put off until sometime in the 
future, with no date set). 





Alaska Road Awaits 
Canada’s ‘Green Light’ 


If present plans are approved by 
the Canadian government, the work 
of building the Alaska International 
Highway will soon begin. 

The U. S. War Department has 
put up $25,000,000 toward the cost 
of the highway. But before work can 
begin, the Canadian government 
must agree. 

The route of the highway is from 
Fairbanks, Alaska, to Vancouver, 
British Columbia—a _ distance of 
2.200 miles. This will be the north- 
ern arm of the great Pan-American 
Highway which, when finished, will 
enable a motorist to go all the way 
from Fairbanks to South America. 

Plans for the Alaska Highway 
were made several years ago. But 
neither the United States nor the 
Canadian government would grant 
the money to pay for the project. 

Now its value is clear to all. Sup- 
plies to naval and army bases in 
Alaska can be moved swiftly over 
this highway. 
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U. S. fo Count Cars 
In Jalopy Graveyards 


Automobile graveyards will con- 
tribute their scrap metal to the na- 
tional war effort. 

The government is making a sur- 
vey of these jalopy junk yards, The 
metal in them will be used to make 
new steel. There is a shortage of 
about six million tons of scrap metal 
for our steel mills and foundries. 

Until the junk yards census is fin- 
ished, no one will know just how 
many discarded cars are rusting 
away in vacant lots. It is believed 
there are between two and three mil- 
lion of them. This would be enough 
to make up almost half of the short- 
age in scrap metal. 

William L. Batt of the War Pro- 
duction Board said that our supplies 
of vital war materials could be great- 
ly increased by gathering scrap. 

Britain has carefully collected old 
metal to help supply its steel mills. 
Part of the scrap was taken from the 
tall iron railings which enclosed Lon- 


don’s parks. 
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DOG SLED with machine gun and Russian soldiers on the battle front near 
Leningrad. One reason Russians are now pushing back Germans is that Rus- 
sians were much better prepared for winter warfare, making good use of 
dog sleds, propeller-driven sleds, and troops on snowshoes and skis. 
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AUSTRALIA - A CONTINENT IN DANGER 


ve VERYTHING we have, every- 

F thing which belongs to us, must 

now be mobilized for the Bat- 

tle of Australia,” Prime Minister John 

Curtin of Australia 
Singapore fell. 

This was the final call to arms for 
the people of the great British do- 
minion “down under”*. The Japa- 
have landed a force on the 
island of Timor, just 400 miles off 
the north coast of Australia. Austra- 
lians have rallied every man and re- 
source of their continent. 

Australia is a land of vast 
tances, almost as large as the United 
States. But there are only seven mil- 
lion Australians as compared to 130 
million of us. 

Only a small part of Australia 
habitable. The corner 
of the land is the most fertile part. 
Back of this lies “the bush,” mile af- 
ter mile of flat or gently rolling land, 
covered with straw-colored grass 
and dotted with trees. There are no 
great rivers to irrigate the soil. The 
land is used chiefly for grazing great 
flocks of sheep. 

In the bush 
mals of Australia, 
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like any others in the world. Geolo- 
gists* tell us that ages ago the ani- 
mals of Australia were found 
throughout the earth. But the conti- 
nent has been isolated from other 
lands for such a long time that its 
animals are peculiar to that region. 
Among them are the kangaroo, the 
wild dog known as dingo, the duck- 
bill, wallaby, wombat, and laughing 
jackass. 

In spite of its sparse population, 
Australia has a number of big cities. 
Most of its inhabitants are crowded 
along the coast, in the cities of Syd- 
ney, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adel aide, 
Perth and Hobart. In these cities the 
business of the country is transacted. 
Through them its products are 
shipped to the world. 

The first white settlers of Australia 
were convicts shipped from England 
in 1788. Free settlers soon followed. 
They found the bush ideal for sheep 
grazing. Mutton and wool are still 
the leading products. There are 16 
times as nfany sheep as people 
Australia. 

Since the late 


19th century Aus- 


tralians have built more and more 
factories. By the time the war began 
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in 1939, more Australians were mak- 
ing their living in factories than on 
farms or sheep stations. 

After Germany conquered France 
and most of central Europe in 1940, 
Britain could no longer obtain mili- 
tary equipment from France. Brit- 
ain’s own factories could not supply 
enough. The United States sped up 
its aid to Britain. And in Australia. 
many new factories were built so 
that the Australians could get started 
on making their own war equipment 

Australia’s rapid development is 
now threatened by a Japanese inva- 
sion. The dominion needs help to 
meet that threat. Its men are splen- 
did soldiers, but there are pitifully 
few of them compared to the Japa- 
nese hordes. Many of the dominion’s 
best fighting men aré on other bat- 
tlefields, in Burma, Libya, and 
islands of the East Indies. 

Australia has always been a loyal 
member of the British Empire. About 
88 per cent of its population is Brit- 
ish stock. When the war began, Aus- 
tralia quickly came to Britain’s aid 


NEEDS U.S. AID 


But the British cannot send Aus 
tralia much help now. The dominion 
has turned more and more to the 
United States. In 1940 Richard G 
Casey first Aus 
‘ralian minister to Washington. 

The United States and Australia 
cooperating in the defense of 
Port Darwin. This is Australia’s na 
val base on the north coast. Japanes: 
have bombed it several times. If 
Surabava, in Java, falls, Port Darwi) 
will be the important United 
Nation’s naval base west of Hawaii 

Until recently Port Darwin was a 
dismal] little tropical town of 1,600 
inhabitants. It was cut off from th 
“good country” of Australia by hun- 
dreds of miles of desert. In 1940 a 
600-mile road was built from Birdu 
to Alice Springs, linking two rail 
roads. 

Port Darwin has been further gar 
risoned and strengthened. America 
made bombers patrol the seas fro 
its airport. The twin islands of Me! 
ville and Bathhurst protect the nava 
base. Australia is ready! 
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MAP shows Australia’s resource 
and location of heavy industries 
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Letter from 


BRAZIL 


J)EAR FRIENDS: 


| will tell you about the life of a 
srade school boy in Rio de Janeiro. In 
der that you may better understand, 
vill give you a glimpse of my diary. 
Monday. | got up at 6 o'clock to be 
idy to catch the street car at 6:35. 
\t 7 o'clock school began. Before school 
tarted, the prince ipal met us at the 
teps and we sang the National Anthem. 
\t 1 o'clock school was over and I came 
me. At home I completed my home- 
ork and then went for a swim in the 
cean 
Tuesday. We had a surprise at schoo] 
day. We had motion pictures of life 
the United States. The pictures were 
ost interesting and we enjoyed seeing 
ww people in America live. After 
hool we played soccer and peteka* 
itil supper. 
Wednesday. Wednesday is the one 
eekday we do not go to school, so we 
re allowed to sleep a little later. Our 
int and uncle from Sao Paulo are here 
spend a week with us. They went 
ith mother and me to the beach this 
rning. In the afternoon we went to 
e movies and saw some American pic- 
es 
Thursday. Our class did especially 
od work the week before, so we had 
surprise. Instead of our painting les- 
we went onto the terrace and 
laved games. Tonight we went to Al- 
erto’s birthday party and played and 
ng. We had a beautiful big cake 
corated with roses, forget-me-nots, 
d silver balls. 
Friday. After school we went to the 
ntist to have him check up on our 
eth. We rode downtown on the bus, 
hich is much nicer than the street 
as it follows the ocean and beaches 
the way. We live just across the 
eet from the ocean. 
Saturday. Today we went to school. 
got a new uniform. The uniform at 
r school is navy blue short pants, a 
hite shirt, and a blue tie with a stripe 
each grade completed. 
Best wishes from your South Ameri- 
n neighbor. 
—Paulo Brown 


(his letter was received by pupils of 
th Boyden School, Maplewood, N. J.) 


March 2-7, 1942 
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U. S. Planes Fight 
Aruba’s Raiders 


Sneaking through Caribbean wa- 

+ ters, German submarines shelled the 

a Dutch island of Aruba and torpe- 

"yaa doed seven tankers off Venezuela 
NEP, @GUADELOUPE (sn) 

ARUBA wmarrimiaue (rn last week. U. S. bombers were be- 
IS“CURACAO lieved to have avenged the shelling 
pS a. by sinking some of the U-boats. 

Aruba, and its neighboring island, 
ty iI Curacao, possess huge oil refineries 
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belonging to Standard Oil and 
Dutch Shell Companies. The refin- 
eries were not seriously damaged. 
The refineries supply Britain with 
half its petroleum. However, there 
are no oil wells on either Aruba or 
Curacao. The oil comes by tanker 
from Venezuela's rich Maracaibo 
fields, and from Colombia and Trini- 
Many Latin American aviation | dad. 
cadets are coming to the United The attack was strategically im- 
States to earn their wings. Under a | portant because the islands are only 
new Civil Aeronautics Administra- | 700 miles from the Panama Canal. 
tion program, 526 boys will be | To reach them, U-boats had to crash 
trained at our air fields. the outer ring of island bases pro- 
Nearly 200 cadets have arrived so | tecting the Canal. Lieut. Gen. Frank 
far. They will all have 200 hours’ | Andrews, chief of the U. S. Carib- 
flight instruction. Some of them will | bean Defense, was on Aruba when 
stay as long as two years for more | the attack came. 
advanced training. Until the oil refineries were built, 








Map by H. C. Detye 
opyright 1042 by the Newspaper PM, In 


Curacao and Aruba, largest Dutch 
West Indies islands, off Venezuela. 


U. S. Trains Aviation Cadets 
For Latin American Nations 


Latin American countries are rap- | Curacao and Aruba were remote, 
idly training pilots to meet the de- | drowsy fishing communities. In early 
mands of defense and commercial | days, Curacao, the larger island, was 
pirate lair and slave market. 


aviation. 





Submarine attacks in the Caribbean stress importance of nomaee: Canal 
defenses. Road crews are completing new highway linking ends of Canal. 





* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 Page 5 
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BY LAND 


THE U.S. MARINES 


From the Halls of Montezuma * 

To the shores of Tripoli 

We fight our country’s battles 

On the land as on the sea 

First to fight for Right and Freedom 
And to keep our honor clean 

We are proud to claim the title 
Of United States Marine. 


HIS is the opening stanza of the 

Marine Corps hymn. It tells a 

great deal about “our Navy's 
Army” the highly-trained, hard-fight- 
ing men of the U.S. Marines. 

The Marines have fought not only 
at the “Halls of Montezuma” and 
the “shores of Tripoli.” They have 
fought throughout the world, from 
Sumatra in the Dutch East Indies to 
Ethiopia in Africa. They have fought 
as far south as the Falkland Islands, 
and as far north as the Bering Sea. 

Of the 165 years since our nation 
was founded, the United States has 
been at war during 23 years. The 
Marines, however, have seen action 


De AO a ee 


during 90 years out of the 165. Here 
is the explanation: According to in- 
ternational law, the Marines may be 
landed on foreign soil without a dec- 
laration of war, for the purpose of 
protecting lives and property. 

Nearly 200 times, from various 
parts of the world, the message has 
been sent to the United States: “The 
Marines have landed and have the 
situation in hand.” 

During the Mexican War, in 1847, 
a battalion of Marines took part in 
the capture of Chapultepec Castle, 
near Mexico City. A small group of 
the Marines pursued the fleeing 
Mexicans to the gates of Mexico 
City. With them was a group of sol- 
diers, commanded by Lieut. Ulysses 
S. Grant. 

It is this attack which is referred 
to in the phrase, “From the Halls of 
Montezuma.” Montezuma was the 


last Aztec Emperor of Mexico, and 
reigned from 1508 to 1520. 
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Pictures on these pages are official photographs of U. 8. Marine Corp 


The phrase “shores of Tripoli” re 
fers to an earlier exploit of the Ma 
rines. Tripoli was one of the nations 
of the Barbary Pirates on the north 
shore of Africa, It occupied the ter 
ritory that is now Libya. 

The Barbary Pirates preyed upon 
merchant ships of the United States 
and other nations. The pirates at 
tacked these ships in the Mediter 
ranean Sea, captured the ships and 
made slaves of the crews. They com 
pelled the government of the young 
United States to pay tribute or “pro 
tection money.” 

In 1801, our government sent a 
Heet of warships against the Barbary 
Pirates. 

One of the pirates chief strong 
holds was the seaport of Derna 
(which the Germans last month cap 
tured from the British, in the see-saw 
Libyan fighting). General Eton of! 
the U.S. Army, Lieut. O'Bannon ot 
the - Marines, Midshipman Peck of 
the Navy, and seven Marines led ai 
army of Greeks, Egyptians and Arabs 
against Derna. After two» months 
they reached Derna and took it by 
assault, General Eton was severel) 
wounded in the battle, and Lieut 
O'Bannon raised the Stars and 
Stripes over Derna. 

These are only two of the many 
exploits which have given our Ma 
rines a reputation as the “fightingest 
military men in the world. In peace 
time as in war, they are always 
ready, and they are the “First to 
fight.” During the Spanish-Americai 
War, in 1898, they were the first 
troops to land in Cuba. On April 6 
1917, Marines fired the first Ameri 
can shot against Germany—a shel! 
fired at a German warship at the 
Island of Guam. 

In the present war, the Marin« 
are proving true to their slogan 
Semper Fidelis (Always Faithful 
At Guam a handful of Marines held 
out until they were overpowered by 


Marine standing lifebuoy watch dur. 
ing a storm at sea. He stands ready 
in case a man is swept overboard 
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Marine lighter® discharging — 
a jeep on recent Marine 
Corps landing maneuvers 
long the Louisiana coast 


reat numbers of Japanese. On Wake 

island, 385 Marines held out for two 
veeks against Japanese warships and 
200 Japanese planes. During this 
ime they shot down a dozen Jap- 
inese planes, sank a cruiser, a 
lestroyer, and a submarine, and 
lamaged two more cruisers. 

In the midst of the fighting, the 
Navy sent a message to the Marines 
it Wake: “Is there anything you 

ant?” 

Back came the answer of the 
larines: 

‘Yes, more Japs.” 

The Marine Corps is the land- 

ighting branch of the Navy. The Ma- 
nes main job is to take up where 
the Navy leaves off at the coast 
ine of enemy territory. The Marines 
re trained to land on the beach un- 
ler enemy fire, to drive the enemy 
ack, and to establish beach heads 
vhich our troop transports and sup- 
ly ships can use. 

This task of landing on an enemy 
oast is the most difficult task of 
nodern war. In the famous Battle of 
Gallipoli in 1915, the British attempt- 


Strait against Turkish resistance. 
They failed, and lost thousands of 
























d to land from the Dardanelles 
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men in the greatest disaster of the 
First World War. 

In 1941 the Germans succeeded in 
landing on the island of Crete, driv- 
ing the British from the island. 

The Russians made a successful 
landing against the Germans two 
months ago. The Russians recrossed 
the Kerch Strait and landed on the 
Crimean Peninsula. 

A landing campaign is, planned 
weeks in advance. The Marine off- 
cers make a careful study of the re- 
gion to be attacked. Our Scout 
planes take aerial photographs. From 
these maps are made. A copy of the 
map is given to every Marine. 

Next, steps are taken to gain con- 
trol of the sea lanes and the air 
routes leading to the enemy region. 
After ou ships and planes have 
driven the enemy from these sea and 
air lanes, the expedition sets sail. 
Destroyers, cruisers and battleships 
guard the fleet of transports, each 
carrying a thousand Marines with 
their equipment. 

The objective of the attack is usu- 
ally a large enemy harbor, or a bay 
where docks could be built. Troops. 
trucks, light tanks, machine guns 
and other light guns can be landed 


Above: Polar Bear on ice 
block is insigne of First 
United States Marine Brig- 
ade Provisional in Iceland. 





Left: Marine parachute 
troops board plane with 
their new folding bicycles 


Right: The U. S. Marine, his 
three uniforms, and his 
pack: Dress uniform (left); 
service winter uniform (cen- 
ter); service summer uni- 
form (right). 


*See Vocabulary Drill, P.8 








on a sandy beach. But to land 
the heavier equipment, docks are 
needed. 

To keep the enemy guessing, land- 
ings are sometimes made at several 
beaches. The first stage of the attack 
is a bombardment by our warships 
and bombing planes to drive the 
enemy back from the beach. Our 
warships hurl their shells from far 
out at sea. Smaller ships come closer 
to blast enemy pillboxes. 

The bombardment lasts for sev- 
eral hours. Then our transports move 
in toward the beach. Landing boats, 
barges, lighters, amphibious* trac- 
tors (see front cover ), and mosquito 
boats are lowered from the trans- 
ports. 

Marines climb downto these boats 
and barges, which zigzag like water- 
bugs to avoid the enemy’s fire. Near- 
ing the shoreline, the marines jump 
out and attack farther inland, They 
capture an airport or a field where 
our planes can land. 

When a beach head has been es- 
tablished, supplies and equipment 
are rushed ashore with frantic speed, 
while the Marines continue to hold 
off the enemy. 

The Marines are proud that they 
are the ones who go first, when the 
enemy's fire is heavy and they have 
little protection. The Marine Corps 
hymn closes with these lines: 


If the Army and the Navy 

Ever gaze on Heaven's scenes, 

They will find the streets well guarded 
By United States Marines. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS: Here are 25 questions based on the four February issues of Junior Scholastic 
and the current issue. The date of issue appears before each question. A perfect score is 100, 


We 
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MATCHING QUESTIONS: Maps MULTIPLE CHOICE QUESTIONS: 
Match the phrases in the righthand column with the Theme Articles 


names in the lefthand column. Each right answer counts 4 
hn 5 : Check the right answers to each of the following stat: 
Total, 40. = f f 5 


ments. Each right answer counts 4. Total, 20. 


3/5 — Surabaya A. U.S. base in Aleutian Islands 2/23 1. A small two way radio set carried by one so! 
P B. Japanese - mandated islands dier is called a (a) throat microphone; (b 

raided by U. S. Fleet portable radio; (c) walky-talky; (d) teletyp: 
Burma Road C: Naval base in northern 


Darwin 


The turbo-supercharger enables our bombers to 
Australia (a) fly higher; (b) carry cannon in the nose; 


Marshall D. Chief city in southeastern (c) fly faster; (d) hold more bombs. 
Islands Australia 


> Chief Allied base in Dutch ° 3. A range-finder (a) detects vibrations of ap- 
Dutch East Indies proaching planes; (b) locates the target for a big 
Harbor py ey ee gun; (c) makes aerial maps; (d) catapults 


Svdnev Port in Union of South planes off battleships. 


Africa 3/5 4. The U. S. Marine Corps is (a) the land-fighting 
Java . Island on which United Na- branch of the Navy; (b) the sea-going branch 
tions East Indies headquar- of the Army; (c) the ground fighters of the 
ters are located. ‘Army Air Corps; (d) a special Army of thy 
Capetown I. City in Burma, object of U. S. Maritime Commission. 
Japanese drive. 
__. Rangoon ]. Supply route to China 


Bombay 


Navy planes which are not attached, to a ship 
and which scout inde pendently over large areas 
are called (a) pursuit planes; (b) Flying Fort 
My score ___. resses; (c) interceptors; (d) patrol bombers. 


My score. 


My total score 


MATCHING QUESTIONS: News 


Match the phrases in the righthand column with those in IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 
the lefthand column. Each right answer counts 4. Total, 40. 


0/93] Nehru 4 First AEF abroad lighter, page 7, third column and picture caption. 
A large boat or barge used to load or unload vessels 
anchored offshore. From the Dutch word _ lichten 
meaning “to unload.” 


3 9 Sumatra B. Head of War Production 
Board 


8, _. Northern 
Dutch West Indies island 
Ireland 


amphibian (am-FIB-i-un), front cover and page 7 
President's shelled by c-oranene An animal, such as a frog, which lives both on land and 

Rich oil - producing island in the water. Hence an amphibious tank is one whic! 
Birthday seized by parachutists travels both on land and through the water. From the 
Donald M. FE. Naval ceiiiaimlinns im South Greek amphibios, “living a double life. 


Nelson Pacific down under, page 4, first column. This phrase ha: 
been applie d to Australia because Englishmen, looking 
at their globes, saw that Australia is near the “bottom 
of the earth, beneath the bulge of the equator. 


Aruba *. Escape of German warships 
Indian leader who conferred 
with Chiang Kai-shek 

Infantile paralysis campaign 


_ Normandie 
Helfrich 
U.S. 


teachers 
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geologist, (jee-OL-oh-jist) page 4, second column 
A scientist who studies the earth and its life, as shown 
in rocks and lands masses. From the Greek words gaia 
York harbor ge, meaning “the earth,” and logos, meaning “word. 
— Strait of . Distribution of sugar-ration- 


Dover ing books 


Burned and capsized in New 


peteka, page 5, first column. A Brazilian game played 
with a feathered shuttlecock, about three times the siz: 
of a badminton birdie. The peteka bird is struck wit! 
My score the hand, no racquet being used in this game. 
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OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


INDEX TO THE INDIES 


UNIOR Scholastic brings you a handy reference index to the South Pacific battleground, listing 


the m:in islands and towns of the East Indies. Consult the maps on page 3 of this issue, and 
on the front cover of the Feb. 16-21 issue. Save this index to help your class trace developments of 
the South Pacific warfare. @ Take advantage of pupils’ natural interest in animals, and motivate 
current events by a study of animals native to the East Indies—monkeys, rhinoceroses, elephants, cassa- 
waries, tapirs. Some of these may be in your local zoo. Large dictionaries and encyclopedias have 
pictures of them. Natural history museums have graphic dioramas of these animals. @ The “South 
Sea Islands” are one of the most picturesque regions in the world. With lofty volcanic mountain 
ranges, dense forests, lakes and waterfalls, they are beautiful and only partially explored. The na- 
tives have various civilizations of their own, and many of them are expert fishermen and hunters. 
Since before Columbus’ time, the wealth of the Indies has lured traders to the South Pacific. 


Amboina (am-BOY-nah). Island naval base in the Moluc- 

- captured by Japanese. Once had monopoly in cloves. 

ru (AH-roo). One of Moluccas, Chief exports are pearls 
aa ys Secs cucumbers,” boiled, dried, smoked, and 
shipped to China for making soup. 

Bali (BAH-lee). One of Lesser Sundas, just east of Java. 
‘Island Paradise” famed for mountain scenery, charming 
and artistic people, elaborate native dances. Chief products 
are rice, peanuts, coconuts. 

Balikpapan (BAH-leek PAH-pahn). Oil center on east 
coast of Borneo, captured by Japanese. 

Bandung (BAHN-dohng). Modern city in Java. Military 

headquarters of the United Nations in Indies. 

Banka (BANG-kah). Island off Sumatra. Rich tin mines. 

Banjermasin (bahn-jer-MAH-sin). South Borneo port. 

Batavia (ba-TAY-vi-a). Capital of Dutch East Indies. 
Had regular weekly air service to Amsterdam before war. 
Natives, “very clean people who like their water dirty,” 
bathe in city canals. 

Billiton (bi-LEE-ton). Island with valuable tin mines, 
between Sumatra and Borneo. 

Bismarck Archipelago. Group of islands including New 
Britain and New Ireland, formerly German, mandated to 
Australia at end of First World War. 

Borneo (BOR-nee-o). Third largest island in world. 
High mountains, swampy coastline. Elephant, rhinoceros, 
panther, deer, orang-utan among_ native animals. Gold, sil- 
ver, copper, lead, antimony, platinum, oil. Natives of in- 
terior are called Dyaks. Some are still headhunters. Groups 
of houses, each 600 or 700 feet long, make up villages. 
lribes believe in ghosts, make decisions by omens. Japanese 
have captured most of island. 

Bougainville (boo-gan-VEEL). One of Solomon Islands. 

Brunei (bru-NEYE). Sultanate in northwest Borneo. 

Buka (BOO-kah). One of Solomon Islands. 

Buru (BOO-roo). One of Moluccas. Heavily wooded. 
Produces sweet-smelling cajeput oil, from evergreen leaves. 

Caroline Islands. Japanese-mandated islands east of 
Philippines, north of New Guinea. Air bases. 

Celebes (SEL-eh-beez). Island with very irregular shape, 

forming four peninsulas and three gulfs. Beautiful moun- 
tains, lakes, waterfalls. Heavily wooded. Among animals are 
buffalo, boar, pig-deer (with tusks and long slender legs), 
ind baboon. Coastline dangerous because of. coral reefs and 
shoals. Taken by Japanese. 

Ceram (seh-RAM). One of Moluccas. Dense forests of 
ronwood and other valuable trees. Nutmeg, cajeput oil. 

Fiji Islands. North of New Zealand. Once home of canni- 
bals. In 1874, Thakombau, “King of the Cannibal Islands,” 
who had been converted to Christianity, put islands under 
British rule. Now modern, progressive, with schools, medi- 
al service, profitable sugar plantations. 


Halmahera (hal-ma-HAY-ra). Largest of Moluccas. Ir- 
regular, like Celebes. Rice, sago, coconuts. 

Java (JAH-va). “Pearl of Indies.” Objective of Japanese 
drive. United Nations headquarters. Modern roads and com- 
munications. Ancient stone temples, such as the great 
Buddhist shrine. Boro Budor, a hillside covered with carved 
stone terraces. One of most densely populated regions in 
world—42,000,000 population. Two native languages, 
Javanese and A 535 each having three complete 
vocabularies, one used in speaking to superiors, one used 
for equals, and one for inferiors. The umbrella is a sign of 
rank among natives. Rice, coffee, tea, petroleum, tin, rubber, 
sugar, tapioca, teakwood. Peacocks, crocodiles, pythons, 
apes among native fauna. 

New Guinea. Dutch New Guinea is western part. British 
New Guinea (Papua) east. Northeastern part formerly Ger- 
man, Kaiser Wilhelmsland, mandated to Australia in 1919. 

New Hebrides. British and French-mandated group east 
of Australia. Fertile crops, copra, coffee, cotton, maize. 

New Ireland. One of Bismarck group seized by Japanese. 
Large coconut plantations, three good harbors. 

Noumea. (noo-MAY-a). Capital of New Caledonia. 

Pagopago (PANG-oh-PANG-oh). Town and harbor on 
Tutuila islands in Samoa. U.S. coaling station, naval hos- 
pital, and radio station. 

Palembang (pah-lem-BAHNG). Important oil-refining 
city in Sumatra, captured by Japanese parachutists. Dutch 
destroyed most of wells and refineries. 

Ponape (POH-nah-pay). One of Caroline islands. 

Port Moresby (MOHRZ-bih). Capital, British New 
Guinea, ktombed by Japanese. 

Rabaul (RAH-bow!). Capital of New Britain, seized by 
Japanese. 

Samoa Islands (sah- +e a). Group of southeast Pacific 
Islands, mz er to U. and New Zealand. 

Sarawak aaa, British protectorate seized by 
Japanese in North Borneo. Ruled by Sir. Charles Vyner 
Brooke, whose great-uncle, James Brooke, helped the Sultan 
of Brunei put down a revolt. Sarawak was his reward. 

Singaraja (sing-a~-RAH-jah). Capital of Bali. 

Solomon Islands. Heavily forested, volcanic islands man- 
dated to Australia. Just east of New Guinea. 

Sula Islands (SOO-lah). Just east of Celebes. Mountain- 
ous, thinly populated, once a haunt of pirates. 

Sumatra (suh-MAH-tra). Large island seized by Jap- 
anese. Important oil fields. Many volcanoes. Pig-tail ape, 
rhinoceros, elephant, tapir, Malay bear, tiger. Upas tree, 
feared by natives because of poisonous juice. Ancient Hindu 
kingdom in 7th century. Visited by Marco Polo in 1292. 
Menangkaban Malays in central part trace inheritance 
through female line; husbands only visitors in picturesque 
painted houses with peaked gables. 

(To be concluded next week.) 
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ARTICLE ON MARINES 
SLIPPLEMENTS NEWS 


This week's théme | article illadfates ‘the usefulness lof | 


a classroom magazine such“as Junior Scholasti¢in supple- 
menting history textbooks and current events discussions. 
Here is history as the Marines influenced it. This article 
will enrich pupils’ knowledge of important historical events 
and provide background for a better understanding of his- 
tory in the making. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How can you justify the Marines’ nickname of the 
“fightingest” military men in the world? 

2. In what branch of our military forces would you 
rather serve, and why? 


Fact Questions 

1. How do tke Marines cooperate with the Navy? 

2. Name some of the places where Marines have seen 
action in the past. 

3. What is a beach head? 

4. Name some of the craft used in making a landing. 

5. How is an amphibious tank siege through the 
water? On land? 

6. What are some steps in planning a landing? 


HISTORICAL CARTOON — P.9 


Americans are taking a realistic attitude towards Russia, 
one of the United Nations helping us to win the war. 

Whatever attitudes we may have towards Russia’s present 
form of government, it behooves us to learn all we can 
about our giant ally. 

This historical picture page gives highlights of Russia’s 
history in the Pacific region. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is Russia an important ally in this war? 

2. Why was it a good thing for the U.S. to buy Alaska 
instead of leaving it to the Russians? 

3. Under what circumstances have Russia and Japan 
clashed in the past? 

4. Why has Russia not gone to war against Japan? 


Fact Questions 

1. What does Japan want in Russia? 

2. What happened at Port Arthur when Russia and 
Japan fought in 1904? 

3. What was Vitus Bering’s best known achievement? 

4. How did the U.S. acquire Alaska? 

5. Why did the Russian government build the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad when it didi 


AUSTRALIA — P. 4 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is Australia in danger? 

2. How does Australia compare in size to the United 
States? In population? 

3. Tell something of the geography of Australia? Why 
is the interior not better developed? 

4. Why is the port of Darwin important to the United 


Nations? 

Fact Questions 
1. Name five minerals found in Australia. 
2. Where is Darwin located? 

8. Name two other cities of Australia? 


4. “eM WB. *bush” in A psitralia? = 

5. What are some of the wild animals peculiar to 
Australia? 

6. Who were the first white settlers.in Australia? When 
they landed, what wag Pappenitg in grt 


ALL MUTT (Story) — Pp. 12, 13 


Your class as a whole will warm to a discussion of dogs 
as the friends of man. 

Place the emphasis upon ways of bringing up and treat- 
ing pets. Let pupils volunteer information on feeding, 
methods of training and mo are and care ‘of their dogs 
They will eagerly give exam of friendliness and loya ty 
shown by pets. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How had: Tony helped Handsome to overcome fear? 

2. Was Tony loyal to his dog? How did he show his 
loyalty? 

3. How did Handsome respond to kind treatment? 

4. What rules for kind treatment of pets would you 
suggest to the class? 

5. Have you ever had or known a mutt that you liked? 

6. What rules can you suggest for feeding and caring 
for dogs? How can you train them to be obedient? 


BIB AND TUCK — Pp. 10, 11 


Use this Bib and Tuck story to start a classroom diseus- 
sion on good manners, 

Let the pupils themselves draw up on the blackboard a 
list of manners of which they approve and disapprove, Let 
them evaluate the reasons for manners. If they discover 
that some are no more than habit, or the pressure of cus- 
tom, all the better. But they must be led to see. that. the 
basis of all real courtesy is consideration and thoughtfulness 
of others. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Was it a good or bad idea to have a debate on man- 
ners? Could: we have such a debate in our school? 

2. What were some of the bad manners Bib might have 
made fun of on her twelve posters? 


Fact Questions 
1. What did Bo and Tuck do to surprise the girls? 
2. What was the picture on Bib’s first poster? 
8. How did Abner say he ate soup? 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ, Page 8 
MAPS: E, C, J, B, A, D, H, F, 
NEWS: G, D, A, H, B, C, I, E, 
THEME ARTICLES: c, a, b, 
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220 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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WHAT THE WAR. MEANS TO US 


A Teaching Guide For Social Studies 
With an introduction by John W. Studebaker, 
U. S$. Commissioner of Education. 


TO HELP YOU PLAN your wartime teaching program this 
teaching guide has been published co-operatively 
by the School and College: Civilian Morale Service 
of the United States Office of Education and the 
publishers of periodicals designed for classroom use. 


YOU WILL FIND the material in this guide very helpful in 


helping you to organize your teaching program and 
--meet the challenge the war has placed before 


American educators. — 












OUTLINES 
THIS TEACHING QUESTIONS 
GUIDE CONTAINS: ACTIVITIES 
REFERENCES 





JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC Teacher-Subscribers May Have a 
FREE Copy If They Write to: 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC J § T-3-2-42 
130 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me a free copy of WHAT THE 
WAR MEANS TO US —A Teaching Guide. 
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IN THE 16% CENTURY BY STURDY COLONISTS AND 
HARD-RIDING COSSACKS. BY THE END OF THE 17% 
CENTURY THE RUSSIANS HAD REACHED THE PACIFIC. 
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RUSSIAN TRAPPERS AND FUR TRADERS 


USSIA, SOON CROSSED OVER TO ALASKA. BUT THE 
PARATES| | TERRITORY WAS TOO FAR AWAY TO BE EASILY 





DEFENDED. IN 1867 THE U.S. BOUGHT IT. 
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RUSSIA AND JAPAN SIGNED A NON—AGGRESSION 
PACT IN APRIL, 1941. THAT, HOWEVER, WAS 

BEFORE GERMANY INVADED RUSSIA, AND BEFORE 











JAPAN ATTACKED THE UNITED STATES, 











BIB and TUCK 


; BD? A hea: Bob Hope’s program 

last night?” Tuck asked Bo 
on the way home from school. “As 
Professor Colonna himself would say. 
Ved-dy in-tresting! Ved-dy in-trest. 





ng!’ 

Bo laughed. “You sound just like 
iim — 

“Hey, look,” Tuck pointed across 
he street, “there go Bib and Cricket! 


Let's sneak up on ‘em!” 
“Okay Waitaminute, 
hey ll get ahead of us!’ 
Bib and Cricket too busy 
‘alking to notice anyone behind them 


_ though, Ss 


were 


until Tuck snatched Cricket’s hair- 
how ’ 

“Oh!” Cricket jumped, then saw 
vho it was “So its you — you 
neanie!’ 


“Dont pay any attention to him, 

ricket,” Bib said, unaware that Bo 
was standing directly behind her. 
“He doesn’t know any better. Oh!” 
She turned, but not quickly enough 
‘Now, Bo Tanner, you give me back 
my bow!” 

“Who, me? What would I be doing 
with a hair-ribbon?” Bo asked inno- 
cently, his hands in his pockets. 

“You two give me a pain in the 
neck!” Bib took Cricket’s arm and 
they walked on. “Well, it just proves 
our point, Cricket, that the ninth 
graders have very bad manners!” 

“Oh, yeah?” Bo stuck Bib’s bow 
under her coat collar without he: 
knowing it. “Who says so?” 

“We sa’ the eighth graders!’ 
Bib replied, then said to Cricket, 
‘Lookey, why don't we challenge 
them to a debate for the assembly 
program?” 

4 debate— about what — when?’ 
Bo asked, somewhat startled. 

“About which has the best man- 
eighth graders or the 
Bib said. “Cricket 
are supposed to plan some- 
humorous for the Courtesy 
assembly next Tuesday and a 

on manners would be fun!” 

Tuck winked at Bo to let him 
know he had an idea. “Sure, we'll 
accept the challenge — provided you 
wont ask us any questions be fore- 


Say SO 


ners — the 
ninth graders!” 
and | 
thing 
Week 
debate 


hand. All we have to do is appe: al 
on the stage at the right time! 
“It's all right, Cricket,” Bib said. 


[ have an idea for us. too. 


Page 10 


We're 








HORRIBLE 


Example 


game, she answered Tuck, “only 
youll have to get Miss Willard’s 
okay Now if you'll please give me 
back my hair-bow — 

“Why do you keep accusing me?” 
Bo laughed. “I haven't got your old 
hair-bow. There it is under your coat 
collar!” 

“Well, | declare! Here's yours, too, 
Cricket!” Tuck pretended to get it 
from her pocket. 

“You know some people would 
lose their heads if they weren't tied 
on!” cracked Bo. 


Tue next day it was all over 
school that Tuck and Bo had become 
etiquette experts, and some of the 
eighth graders started calling Tuck 
‘Mr. Emily Post.” 

Bib and Cricket were cooking up 
something, too. Several ninth graders 
noticed that Bib had her sketch book 
with her in the cafeteria at noon, but 
they had to wait until the Courtesy 
Week assembly to find out why. 

When Bib and Cricket walked on 
the stage the morning of the assem 
bly they brought with them some 
huge posters. “Ladies and gentle- 
men, Bib said, very courteously, “an 
important question is to be presented 
to you this morning: Which has the 
worst — I mean, the best — manners, 
the eighth graders or the ninth 
graders? Now we eighth graders 
arent going to waste time with a 
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lustration by Katherine Tracy 


“Now Abner, | want you to answer 
questions for the old Professor.”’ 


lot of speech-making. We're simply 
going to show you some things which 
have happened here at Jefferson dur- 
ing the past week. Then you can de- 
cide for yourselves!” 

Up to this point Bib had pre- 
tended to be very serious, but the 
minute she held up the first poster 
everybody laughed. It showed a boy 
with his mouth full to overflowing. 
He was holding a fork, prongs up. 
in one hand, and mopping up his 
plate with a piece of bread in the 
other. 

“This,” Bib said, “is a typical ninth 
grader in the cafeteria! And here we 
have a typical eighth grader —” 
Cricket then held up a poster which 
showed another boy, eating cor- 
rectly. 

Bib and Cricket showed twelve 
posters, in all. They were very funny 
and everybody liked the stunt. There 
was great applause when they fin- 
ished. Then Bib said, “Now I under- 
stand that there are a couple of ninth 
graders who are going to present 
their side of the question and if — 


Bor she didn’t have a chance to 
finish, because the audience sudden 
ly burst into laughter. Tuck had just 
come on stage. He was wearing a 
big black mustache like Professor 
Colonna’s and he had with him- 
well, everybody guessed it was Bo, 
but he looked more like Mortime: 
Snerd! He had on a goofy-looking 
Hallowe'en mask with big ears, red 
nose, and a snaggle-toothed grin. He 
was wearing a funny cap on the back 
of his head and old clothes. “Ved-dy 


in-tresting, isn’t he?” Tuck addressed 
the audience. 


“This, my good people 





Junior Scholastic 





BIB and TUCK 


s Abner Eighth Grader — a Horrible 
Example of bad manners at their 
vorst! The reason he’s called Abner, 
| might add, is that he never got any 
farther than A-B in the alphabet. C 
vas too much for him! Now Abner. 

want you to answer a few simple 






juestions for the old Professor. Do 
ou think you could do that?” 
‘Huh? Uh — huh-uh.- That is, uh- 
uh,” Abner said. 

“All right. Now tell me, Abner, 


iow do -you eat soup?” 
then raised his 


“Zc 0-00p!” 


Abner leaned over. 
ead, as he gurgled, 

Everybody howled at this. 

Protessor Tuck shook his head 
sadly. “Perhs aps wed better try some- 
thing else! Abner. do you pick your 
teeth in public?” 


‘Naw, just in the cafeteria,” Abner 
( plied. 

The Protessor cleared his throat. 
\hem, now suppose you were go- 


ng in a door and you saw a teacher 
voing in the same door, what would 


ou do?” 
“Me? Id run the other way!” This, 
# course, brought down the house. 
The Professor sighed and _ tried 
gain. “When you answer the phone 


ind someone wants to spe “ak to your 
ister, what do you say? 

“She ain't here,” came the reply. 
“But suppose she is there, what 
lo you say?” 

“Well, mostly she ain't, but if she 
wuz, I'd say, ‘Hey, Squirt, some gink 
vants ya!’ ” 

“Dear me!” the Professor looked 
hocked. “Now, if someone asked you 

question when your mouth was 
ull, what would you do?” 

Abner seemed to be thinking. 
| dunno.” 

“All right, my boy, we'll see.” The 
Professor took several crackers from 
iis pocket and handed them to Ab- 
ier, who crammed them in 
nouth. “Now, Abner, do you 
pinach?” ' 

“Na — phooof!” There was an ex- 
losion of cracker crumbs. 

The Professor looked at the audi- 
nce. “You see? Need I say more — 
xcept that no ninth grader could 
ossibly be worse than this, 
they all must be better!” 

— Gay HEAp. 


“Uh, 


his 


like 


so — 
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GATHERING NEWS 


How does a reporter get his ma- 


terial, and where does he get it? 

As often as possible, he goes to the 
source. The source may be a person 
or group whom the news is about. 
It may be an organization or depart- 
ment which released the information. 

The reporter tries to find answers 
to the 5 W’s and H. He almost al- 
ways finds more information than he 
can use. Sometimes he has enough to 
write three times as much as his edi- 
tor wants to print in the paper. 


AN EXAMPLE 


Suppose that girls in the Home 
Economics classes plan to make 
things for the Red Cross, You are 


asked to write a story about the 
project for the schoo] paper. You 
would go to the Home Economics 


teacher. ‘You would ask what the girls 
are making, how long the project will 
last, how many girls are working on 
it, and how many items they expect 
to turn out. You might ask why they 
chose the project, and the names of 
local Red Cross officials who are co- 
operating with them. For a 
complete story, you might go to those 
officials, and ask where the girls’ 
work will be sent, and how it will be 
used. You might also ask some of the 
girls when and where they work on 
the project, anc what they like best 
about it. 


YOUR ASSIGNMENT 

Here is your assignment. You are a 
reporter on your school paper. A fire 
breaks out in the science laboratory 
during a class period. Mr. John Mul- 
lins, science teacher, and members of 
the class put out the fire before the 
fire department arrives. Whom will 
you ask about the fire? Write out 
questions you will ask to get all the 








facts you need for a story in the 
school paper. 
STAMPS 
PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE Forty pages—profusely 
illustrated includes Stamp Encyclopedia Empire 


Stamp Company Dept. SB. Toronto, Canada 
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PLAY BALL — KEEP FIT 


The President of the U. S. has given Base- 
ball the GO signal for ‘42. American boys 


and men must be fit—healthy—strong—in- 
dustrious. To work hard and get results, 
Americans must have time to relax, 


the relaxation and builds 


0S 


DIMAGGIO WILLIAMS MIZE 


Choose your baseball bats as the Cham- 
pions do and insist on your favorite 
player's autograph and the Louisville 
Slugger Trademark on 
the bat you buy. 

FREE. A copy of 
“Famous Slugger Year 
Book for 1942". Ask 
your dealer or send 5c 
in stamps direct to 
Department S-32. 












and 
Baseball, the All-American game, provides 
healthy bodies. 
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TAKE A TIP FROM 


JACK TEAGARDEN- | 


Lay al 


It’s easier to 
play, has better 
tone, and you'll make 
faster progress nen ing 
the same horn leadin 
professionals use an 
recommend. Oppor- 
tunities for fun, 
fame and fortune 
were never greater! 
But—get started 
right—on the best 
instrument made— 
a Martin. Easy pay- 
ments. Send for 
FREE folder—also 
FREE photoof Jack 
Teagarden. Men- 
tion instrument 
you play or 
preter. 





Saxophones « Trumpets «+ Trombones 


MARTI 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
DEPT. F, ELKHART, IND. 
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CLASS 


PINS 30* up-RINGS $1.50 


Our new book shows over 300 handsome, 
smart, up-to-the-minute Contgne “yo 
Bastian craftsmen... oldest, 

makers. Write for your ‘Free copy 


BASTIAN BROS. Dept. Si Mechester, ana 







PIN & RING yf? 
CATALOG 


r oo 





















Chass And and Rings 


Artistic pins, rings and ct 


pee classes and clubs. Attractive prices 30c 
F 106 up. Finest quality, > plated, silver, 
car etc. Over 300 desig 

Dest PP, METAL ARTS C0. tnc., Rochester, H. ¥. 
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ONY woke up with a gulping 
| feeling of something going to 
happen — something he wished 
wouldn't happen! Today was the day 
of the Pet Show. 

At the side of the bed he heard 
a little thump, and then a faint sniff. 
A wet, cold nose touched his 
knuckles. He waited. In a moment he 
felt a rough tongue covering his 
fingers with short timid licks. 

Tony sighed, and some of the hard 
lump went out of his throat. Then, 
forgetting, he moved his hand. There 
was a gentle yelp, and something 
heavy scuttled under the bed. 

“Doggone it!” sighed Tony. “Now 
I've gone and scared him—and he 
was getting so good!” 

He rolled out of his bed and 
crawled under it. 

“Come, Handsome, nice doggie,” 
he coaxed a little breathlessly, be- 
cause of his cramped position. Noth- 
ing happened. Tony came out from 
under the bed, sat down in a re- 
signed sort of way on the floor and 
waited patiently. 

By degrees Handsome inched him- 
self forward until the heavy head 
that Father said reminded him of a 
bulldog stuck out from under the 
box spring. Next came two forepaws, 
on either side of the head. The paws 
didn't look as though they belonged 
to Handsome at all They had a sort 
of delicate, curly French-poodle look 
that went oddly with his heavy head 
and ferocious jaw. 

Tony coaxed him farther out. Even 
he couldn't help being surprised at 
the black-and-white thinness of 
Handsome’s middle. It was a middle 
that might have belonged to a fox 
terrier. A laugh started inside of 
Tony, but he was very careful not to 
let it out. The last thing in the world 
he wanted to do was hurt Hand- 





All Mutt is condensed here by permission of 
the author, Helen Traln Hilles, and the pub- 
lisher, Child Life magazine. 
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“Come, Handsome, nice doggie,” 
Tony coaxed a little breathlessly. 


some’s feelings, particularly today. 

Handsome was all the way out 
from under the bed now, his long 
feathery tail brushing the floor like a 
mop. Mother said she was sure there 
was some setter in him. 


ow could I have entered him in 
the Pet Show?” thought Tony in 
despair. 

Of course it was all Tom Green’s 
fault. Tom Green had the only alli- 
gator in town, and so he was bound 
to win the alligator entry in the 
Show. 

“Too bad,” Tom had said the other 
day with a smirk, “you haven't got 
anything to enter.” 

Tony's mouth opened of its own 
accord, and before he had time to 
shut it, he heard himself saying: “I’m 
going to show H-Handsome.” 

Tom’s jaw had dropped. “W-what! 
I'd like to know where that will get 
you! Handsome isn’t handsome—he 
isn't even anything! He doesn’t even 
wag his tail!” 

The words cut into Tony's back. 
He couldn't explain how he felt 
about Handsome. When you found a 
pathetic-looking dog on your lawn, 
and you were the only person he'd 
ever let come near you just had to 
take him in. And because he was so 
scared of everybody and ran with his 
tail between his legs at the slightest 
sound, it made you even sorrier for 
him. Tony had worked gently and 
patiently with the dog and Hand- 
some really had improved. He wasn’t 
really scared with Tony now—only if 
Tony forgot and raised his hand. 

Tony got to his feet resolutely and 
started dressing. When he finished he 
opened the door and called to Hand- 
some, still hopeful that someday 
Handsome would follow. He didn't. 





ALL MUTT 


BY 
Helen Train Hlilles 


“Oh, all right, stay there!” he 
yelled. “I don't care if you want to be 
so dumb.” He guessed he would have 
to put the collar and leash on the 
dog after all, 

He opened his top bureau drawer 
and took out something carefull) 
wrapped in tissue paper. 

“If you dont like this,” he told 
Handsome, “you're just crazy.” He 
leaned down and gently fastened the 
shiny green patent-leather colla: 
round Handsome’s neck, and 
snapped the matching leash to it 
Handsome sniffed, but didn’t scratch 
at it. 

Suddenly the window shade 
flapped. Handsome tried to scuttle 
under the bed, but Tony had the 
leash tight in his hand. Handsom« 
almost, but not quite, pulled Ton) 
over. Tony set his teeth. 

“You've just got to come now,” he 
said desperately. 

Grasping the leash, he pulled 
Handsome along with all his 


strength. By the time he reached the - 


stairs, his nose was beaded with per 
spiration between freckles. Hand 
some, he thought, weighed a ton. 

Down the stairs they went, Hand 
some sitting, his fox-terrier body end 
ing in his setter tail landing with « 
thump at each step. It was easier to 
pull Handsome along the slipper) 
floor at the bottom of the steps t: 
where Tony's father was waiting. 

“Well!” said Father. “Doesn't h« 
look—unusual!” 

Tony looked down at Handsom« 
“If they could only see just you 
head,” he whispered huskily, “you 
look almost handsome.” 


- Pet Show was held in Bakers 
field, and Mr. Baker had put up | 
platform especially for the show. Fo: 
quite a circle around it, parents 
children, and pets surged in con 
fusion. Mr. Green, who was to ac! 
as judge, stepped forward. 

“All right, all dog owners bring uj 
their entries,” he ordered. 
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There was a scramble as the dog 
ywners made their way to the plat- 
form. With a terrified look around, 
Handsome stuck close to Tony’s legs, 
most tripping him. And with a final 

‘ave Tony got Handsome up on the 
latform, aihere he sat, on the very 

dge, pushed against Tony. 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed Mr. 
Green, looking at Handsome. “What's 
that?” 

Tony could feel himself getting 

d. “That's—that’s my dog!” 
Mr. Green turned his attention to 
the others. The platform was 
rowded with all kinds and varieties 
§ dogs. Mr. Green walked about, 
I oking them all over, but every few 
iinutes his eyes returned to Hand- 
me, as if fascinated. Tony got more 
ind more uncomfortable. 


“A most amazing dog,” he heard 
\ir. Green murmur. 
Tony flushed even redder. It was 


ot fair to make fun of Handsome. 
You can get down, and you, and 
ou,” said Mr. Green, and three dogs, 
eld by their leashes in three disap 
ointed hands, climbed down. 
Each time Mr. Green sent another 
og down, and the platform grew 
ess crowded, Tony grew unhappier. 
Why put it off? Why couldn't he tell 
em to get out and. get it over with? 
One more less dog. Another—an 
ther—only five dogs left. Then fou 
logs left. Tony twisted Handsome’s 
reen leash around his knuckles so 
ghtly his knuckles white. 
rhe yappy Pomeranian was left- 
¥ tty little dog, though with a hor- 
| disposition. The Barrows’ sort of 
dle, the trick dog of the com- 
inity, a teeny pup—< and Handsome. 


oTrew 


rhere was a breathless pause, then 
e teeny puppy was sent down! 
lhree dogs left! 

Mr. Green walked around the plat- 
ich of the three dogs. He stopped 
t the poodle. 

‘Put him through his tricks!” he 
d to the poodle’s master. The boy 
ide him roll over, play dead dog. 
ake hands, and beg. 

Mr. Green nodded. Then he looked 
rm, pausing to look intently at 

Handsome with that same _per- 
lexed look in his eyes. 

Mr. Green walked to the edge of 
e platform. 

‘Folks,” he said, ' 
ill agree with my decision when | 


“1 feel sure you 


vard the first prize to the Hodgins’ 


meranian, He has by far the best 
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points, technically, of any dog here!” 

The applause was loud, and Tony 
nodded. Mr. Green had done the 
right thing. But why, why had he 
% spt the rest on the platform? Mr. 
Green raised his hand. 

“But we are giving other ribbons 
in this dog show,” he said. “The next 
goes to this poodle, the most intelli- 
gent and best-trained dog in the 
show!” 

This time the applause was deaf- 
ening. It roared in Tony's ears. The 
dreadful feeling of something going 
to happen came over him again. He 


didn’t breathe as Mr. Green raised 
his hand for the last time. 

“The next prize,” he said, “goes to 
Tony Fiske’s dog Handsome — for 
having more different kinds of dog in 
him than any other dog at the show!” 

The wave of noise was deafening, 
good-natured laughter filling the 
fe Id. Tony could not speak when Mr. 
Green handed him the ribbon. He 
got down on his knees to pin it on 
Handsome, burying his face against 
the dog’s big head. Then suddenly he 
straightene d up and stared. 

Handsome was wagging his tail! 
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TOCTSVE KEEPS EM 


EXTRA DEFENSE DUTIES TAKE EXTRA PEP! 




















line of defense 
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7 BIG CHEWY, 
CHOCOLATEY CHUNKS 








KEEP "EM TURNING! He 
sells Defense Stamps on his 
newspaper route. A Tootsie 
Roll in his pocket is his first 











swell-tasting Tootsies give her 
plenty of extra food-energy for 
rolling those bandages fast! 


y 
Ly 


oo 
/ KEEP "EM ROLLING. Plenty of 
LS 





KEEP "EM PUSHING! He collects tin and 
rubber one day, salvages paper the next. 
Even the wrapper from his daily Tootsie 
Roll goes into the pile! 
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SPORTS 


Twinkle, twinkle, go her skates 
O’er the ice, in shapes of eights 
Figure skater, spry and brainy, 
Dotty Goos, the-second Henie! 


HATS what theyre calling 

Dorothy Goos, the second Sonja 

Henie. At 13 years of age, she 
holds 11 figure skating titles! Last 
month, she won both the senior 
women’s Eastern States champion 
ship and the national junior crown. 

Dorothy (nickname, Dotty) de 
cided to become a figure skater fow 
years ago, after seeing Sonja Henie 
in the movies. As she had never 
skated before, she first had to learn 
plain skating. It took her just ten 
minutes to get going the first time. 
Her instructor started her out on fig- 
ure skating without further delay. 

Dotty joined the famous Skating 
Club of New York, where, under the 
coaching of Willie Boeckl, she won 
her first championship six months 
later. 

The family name Goos is pro- 
nounced to rhyme with “dose.” 

Dotty attends the Professional 
Children School in New York City, 
where she is a freshman. This is a 
special school for boys and girls who, 
because of other demands on their 
time, do not go to regular schools. 

Young actors, models, dancers and 
other pe *rformers and entertainers go 
to this school. They take all the regu- 
lar courses of study, but they are not 
held to regular school hours. They 
have a good deal of home work, and 
when they are out of town, their 
studies are planned in advance. 

This allows Dotty to get in the 
skating practice she needs. She's up 
After breakfast. 
her father takes her to the practice 
rink. By 7, she is on the ice. 

She skates until 10, and then goes 
to school. At 2:30, she’s back on the 
ice. She practices four more hours 
and then goes home. By 8, she’s in 
bed. 

The week before a big meet, Dor- 
othy doesn’t go to school. She stays 
on, or near, the ice from 7 to 2, with 
two hours out for lunch. She goes 
home early to do her school work. 

She hasn't much time for other 
sports, but she is keen on canoeing 
and rifle shooting, both of which she 
does during her summer vacations. 


at 6 every morning. 
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Kloss Phot 
Dorothy Goos with two little friends: 
Carol Ann Corby, 6; and Gisi San- 
chez-Machado, who is granddaugh- 
ter of a former president of Cuba. 


Her hobby is collecting match 
books that have interesting designs 
and slogans on the covers. She has 
hundreds of them, which she keeps 
in a big shoe box. 

Dotty’s favorite movie stars are 
Errol Flynn and Vivien Leigh. Her 
favorite author is Sir Walter Scott 
who wrote Ivanhoe. She says this is 
the best book she has ever read. 

Her ambition is to become na 
tional figure skating champion. 

— H. L. Mastin 
Junior Scholastic Sports Editor 


YMOVIE CHECKUP 


Strong Drama: Paris Calling. Hou 
Green Was My Valley. Joan of Paris 
Remember the Day. They Died With 
Their Boots On. Sergeant York. All 
That Money Can Buy. Mister V. Hold 
Back the Dawn. Confirm or Deny. 

Mystery Drama: Suspicion. Salute to 
Courage. International Lady. Mr. and 
Mrs. North. 

Light and Good: Woman of the Year. 
Ball of Fire. Hellzapoppin. Babes on 
Broadway. The Vanishing Virginian. 
One Foot in Heaven. Smilin’ Through. 
Young America. Born to Sing. 

Disney Full-Length Features: Dumbo. 
Fantasia. 

Aviation Drama: 


Target for Tonight. 


Yank on the Burma Road. Captains of 


the Clouds. Parachute Battalion. Yank 
in the RAF. International Squadron. 
Flying Cadets. 





MAKE your OWN 


EARLY SCHOOLHOUSE 


Boys and girls who attended schoo 
in colonial times went to log scho 
houses. Later on, the log buildings we: 
replaced by one-story frame building; 
These frame buildings usually had thre: 
windows on each side, placed high i 
the walls so that the pupils could not 
see out of them. A wood-burning stove 
heated the school-house, and pupils sat 
on benches. In a later issue, we wi 


tell you how to make models of colonia! 


schoolhouse furniture. 


To make a model of the early schoo! 
house you will need a fruit box « 


orange crate for the sides, floor, and 


roof. Cellophane can be used to cove 
the windows. The chimney is mad 
from a single piece of wood. Whe: 
finished, the building should be sand 
papered thoroughly and _ painted 
stained brown —-C. |]. MAGINLEY 

















= wigs : 
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If you want complete directions and diagra 
for making the Early Schoolhouse, write Ju: 
Scholastic, 220 East 42d St., New York, N. 
sending 5c in coin or stamps to cover postage a 
printing costs. 





Definition 
Private: “Guess I'll go into town t 
night.” 
Sentry: “Do you know the passwo 


so you can come back in?” 


Private: “No, what i8 it?” 
Sentry: “Idiosyncrasy.” 
Private: “Idio — what?” 
Sentry: “Don’t you know what t! 
means?” 
Private: “I guess it means I stay 
camp tonight.” 
Margaret Calkins, St. Josep! 
Quote 


Sergeant: “Not a man in this co 
pany will be given leave today!” 
Draftee: 
death!” 
Sergeant: “Who said that?” 
Draftee: “Patrick Henry.” 


Ruth Lillie. North School, North Abington, M 


“Give me liberty or give 1 


Junior Scholast 
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2. Navy officer in conunand of a warship 
Objective case of we 
9. Title of respect, addressed to a man. 


10. Male name. 


Covered with icing. 

A common seaman. » 

17. Combining form meaning three. 
18. Small devil. 

19. Main course of a dinner. 

22. A box or covering. 

24. To decay. 

26. Fabric made from camel hair. 
29. Opposite of yes 


0. Violent, rushing stream 


|. Small, roughly made house. 
Adverb meaning to the same extent. 
1. Ratio of circumference of a circle to its 
diameter 
>. Piece of music for three voices. 
6. Water made solid by freezing. 
Distress signal. 
Soldiers serving at sea 
Armed w arship, smaller than a battle- 
ship. 
To fall in drops 
Smallest amount 
Soft, smooth mineral used in making 
face powder. 
Not tar. 
A long period of time. 
Highest mountain in the Philippine 
Islands 
Spinning toy 
Verb meaning to exist. 
Indefinite article. 


(Solution next issue) 


Answers to Puzzles in March 2nd Issue 


ry It Sometime. A little over 19 years 
\ Jolly Good Time. The men were musicians. 
owels. Facetiously 
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Joke of the Week 


This week's biggest laugh-getter came 
trom John Celletli, Stephens School, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Conductor: “Hey! You'd better keep 
your head inside thé window!” 

Passenger: “Huh! I guess there’s no 
law that says I can’t look out of the 
window if | want to.” 

Conductor: “No, but it you damage 
any of those telephone poles along the 
track, you'll have to pay for them.” 


Dept. of Higher Learning 
Teacher: “Did anyone help you with 
this homework?” 
Student: “No, ma’am, my tather did 
it all himself.” 


Mary Sue Hansen, Jr H.S.. Glenns Ferry, Idaho 


That’s All Right 
Captain: “Why didn’t you salute me 
this morning?” 
Private: “I didn't see you, sir.” 
Captain: “O.K. | thought maybe you 
were mad at me.” 


Last Week's Solution 

ACKOSS: l—arena; 4—telegraph; 10—London; 
12—on; 13—ebb; 15—opal; 18—seem; 20—ire; 21—in; 
22—marine; 25—telephone; 29—taper. 

DOWN: 1—ail; 2—egg; 3—Ada; 5—ex; 6—ebon; 
7—radio; 8—ho; 9—does; 10—lobe; 1ll—near; 14- 
beam; 16—pine; 17—Lent; 19--Morse; 21—inch; 23— 
at; 24—en; 26—let; 27—pop; 28—oar, 


Cat Tale 


Jones: “My wite asked me to take our 
cat out somewhere and lose it. So I put 
it in a basket, and hiked out into the 
country.” 

Smith: “Did you lose the cat?” 

Jones: “Lost it! If I hadn't followed it, 
I'd never have found my way home 
again!” 

Murray Keel. Jr. HLS De Liste, Miss 


Man of Letters 


A gentleman went to the sunny South 
for a winter vacation, but on his arrival 
found it much warmer than he expected 
and promptly dispatched the following 
telegram to his wife: 

s. O. S. B. V. D. P. D. Q. C. O. D. 


Skin Trouble 


Bob H.: “Why are you using those 
crutches?” 

Jerry C.: “1 had skin trouble and got 
a broken leg.” 

Bob H.: “How can skin trouble give 
you a broken leg?” 
Jerry C.: “Banana skin!” 








Dreaming of a Lovelier- 
Looking Complexion? 








tone . 


USE WESTMORE 


FOUNDATION CREAM 


Use it very sparingly ... just a gossamer thin 
veil of loveliness, then pat on powder. Your 
complexion will have a smooth, even glowing 
.. will look fresh and flawless all day, 


or all evening. Developed by Hollywood’s 


famous make-up artists, the Westmores. Try 


it! At vour toilet goods counter. Priced at 50¢. 





HOLLYWOOD 
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eR MITE eee + enerermase= 








wide World 
in addition to nets for peace time purposes 
a great part of our expanded production is 
turned tothe manufacturing of camouflage 
nets and aircraft linen cords ...for use by 


America’s Armed Forces here and abroad. 





The LINEN THREAD C@Q., Inc. 6O East 42nd St. N. Y. C 


Gloucester Chicage 4 Boston “ Baltimore ” Philadelphia * San Francisc« 
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